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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Sokrates : von Adolf Busse. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 
1914. Pp. X + 248. 

This volume is the seventh of the series "Die grossen 
Erzieher" issued under the general editorship of Professor 
Rudolf Lehmann. As such it is ostensibly most concerned with 
Socrates as a pedagogue ; but in fact its author has endeavored 
to appraise the personality, character and teachings of his 
hero in such a manner as to represent them fully and as a 
whole. 

The plan of the work is well conceived, as the table of con- 
tents and the exposition sufficiently prove. After an intro- 
duction dealing with the sources for a knowledge of Socrates, 
the matter is presented under three general heads, concerned 
respectively with the life and personality, with the teachings, 
and with the trial and death of Socrates. It is hardly neces- 
sary to enumerate the several captions of the subdivisions. 
There is no index, but the carefully constructed analytical 
table of contents enables one to find what may be required. 
References to particular details will not be missed because the 
author has contributed little to the interpretation of special 
passages in the sources. The style of the author is easy and 
lucid, and the book as a whole gives one the impression of a 
high-minded and sympathetic teacher, who has caught not a 
little of the spirit of the great master and is endeavoring by 
this work to convey to others the insight into his heart and 
teaching which prolonged study has yielded. 

Concerning the matter which our author undertakes to set 
forth the judgment of the critic cannot be in all respects so 
favorable. It has been already said that Dr. Busse has not 
contributed much that is new to the interpretation of our 
sources; indeed the general character of his book hardly 
called for that, since it was clearly designed for a somewhat 
general public. From the introductory estimate of the sources 
to the end of the book there is comparatively little discussion 
of moot-points, and where such questions arise a reference to 
more detailed expositions is made to suffice the reader. The 
character of the works thus cited is such that one feels at 
times that our author is not acquainted with the best special 
literature of his subject. The best portions of the book are 
those which, like the concluding chapters, call for the insight 
into human nature and for the sympathetic appreciation of the 
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stalwart character of Socrates, which a teacher of high ideals, 
used to reading the Apology, Crito and Phaedo with boys of 
the higher forms, would naturally cultivate. 

Other parts of the book are notably weak. This is particu- 
larly true in respect to whatever concerns the intellectual and 
historical background of the thought and life of Socrates. 
The discussion of the Sophists is perhaps the weakest part of 
all, in spite of a very real appreciation of the aims of the 
leaders. It might be thought that when all is said an error 
here, even granted that it was an error, could not be regarded 
as of much importance, since after all the central figure of the 
picture is Socrates, and every other must therefore be second- 
ary or unessential. In real life and generally in history this 
point of view is justified, and no doubt Dr. Busse would hold 
that it is applicable in the present instance also. I shall try 
to show that it is not so, and shall develop this thought and a 
few of its consequences in lieu of a detailed review of the 
book here under notice for two reasons. First, I am on a 
vacation with nothing but Dr. Busse's work at hand, and 
could not therefore profitably discuss minutiae, and in the 
second place I hope thereby to indicate in a positive way the 
central problems in the interpretation of Socrates. 

I cannot here undertake a discussion of the vexed question 
as to who among the three leading authorities — Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Aristotle — is most to be trusted. Dr. Busse's theory 
and practice — neither quite clear — do not altogether agree on 
this all-important point. Fortunately for me, Dr. Busse in the 
main takes the view which for the nonce at least I also prefer 
to take, to wit, that we must make Plato's Apology our point 
of departure. The view to be obtained in this way, if it be 
sharply defined, is far from simple and raises some questions 
of extreme importance. No one who chooses to follow this 
way should fail to realize how revolutionary the conclusion 
may be ; for hitherto, if I mistake not, no modern scholar has 
unreservedly taken this line. And it is not at all surprising 
that this should be the case; for modern thought about 
Socrates is dominated by the conception that he was first and 
chiefly a philosopher, a view which could never be reached by 
a plain, intelligent interpretation of the Apology. The first 
requisite on this view is then the interpretation of the Apology. 
After that has been settled, the question will arise whether the 
Socrates thus disclosed is the real Socrates or a figment of 
Plato's imagination. This question I cannot now discuss; 
but it will be seen that I believe Plato seized upon the central 
truth and that his reading of his master's character, different 
as it is from that of others, differs from theirs only in being 
more profound and in offering the best clew to the unravelling 
of the tangled skein of evidence about that hero of the spirit. 
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No one can read the Apology without perceiving that two 
passages afford the key to the whole, considered as a declara- 
tion of the inner life and ultimate purpose of Socrates. The 
first is that in which he relates the story of Chaerephon's 
question addressed to the Delphic oracle, of its response, and 
of the quest on which Socrates entered in consequence thereof ; 
the second is that in which Socrates defines the scope of the 
divine mission to which he thereby believed himself called, 
and to disobey which must be for him the final negation of 
God. To make light of these passages or to fail to interpret 
them aright is utterly to miss the clew which Plato offers. 
Dr. Busse speaks of the latter as singular, and quite misap- 
prehends its significance ; this is fatal to his interpretation of 
the life-work of Socrates. He misses also the relation of the 
quest of Socrates to the response of the oracles which called 
it forth, and hence discovers its bearings only on the subsequent 
unpopularity of Socrates. 

The oracle declared that there was none more crowds than 
Socrates. This dumbfounded Socrates, as well it might. He 
a aofyos ? What might the god mean ? He was not conscious of 
being crowds at anything. Could this very sanity of his, which 
flew in the face of a divine oracle and refused to discover any 
wisdom in himself, itself being a kind of wisdom ? There was 
Myson of old, of whom Hipponax related that the Delphic 
oracle had declared him of all men most ato^piav. Undoubtedly 
croxfrpoovvr) was a form of <ro<pia, and Socrates then or later 
recognized in aw^poavvrj the ideal compliance with the injunc- 
tion of that same oracle, yv<i>0i aavrov. Here were three texts of 
scripture which might be harmonized on this view. However, 
the question must not be thought so easily disposed of. What 
really was a ao<f>6<s ? Socrates canvassed the conceptions of the 
Greeks, just as later Aristotle, before defining a term, asked 
the question iroo-ax<»s XiytTox ; This is the meaning of the three 
classes of men, to whom Socrates addressed himself in quest 
of a oo<p6<s, the statesmen, the poets, the artisans. To all of 
these the Greeks applied the term <ro<j>6s, and they practically 
exhausted the list. The statesmen as ao<f>oi were numbered in 
the glorious company of the Seven Sages. Here again the 
Delphic oracle, according to ancient legend, had had a hand in 
assigning the golden tripod ; but it is doubtful whether this 
legend existed in the time of Socrates. At all events the 
oracle was not credited with actually designating the oo<f>o>Ta.Tos . 
the decision was to be reached by an informal ballot among 
the candidates, on the principle (attributed I believe to 
Xenophanes and Empedocles) that it takes a <io<j>6s to catch a 
ao<f>6s. This fact rules the legend of the golden tripod out as 
a possible factor in the thought of Socrates and inclines me 
to think it of later origin. Nevertheless the crowds as a states- 
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man was an old conception in the days of Socrates, and needed 
to be considered. Among the bards and singers Homer, 
Hesiod and Orpheus were accounted <ro<f>oL, each with his 
peculiar o-o^ia ; and the artisans too were credited with <ro<t>ia, 
each after his kind. Socrates, in search of a <ro<f>6s, found 
among the contemporary representatives of these canonical 
classes no common trait which could be praised as <Jo<f>ia and 
claim the approbation of the god of Delphi : rather he found 
as their common characteristic a vice which sinned against 
the god's injunction, yvioOi o-auroi' and the ota<f>pocrvvr] which had 
received his commendation. If Socrates found in himself 
that virtue which he had missed in those among whom he had 
vainly hoped to find <ro<£ia, he was so far forth entitled to 
think of himself as in the thought and definition of the god a 
<ro<^ds. But what a revelation of himself, of the mind of the 
god, and of his own duty lay in that act of self-discernment ! 
Plato represents this insight as the turning-point in the career 
of his master. 

It is noteworthy that in his quest for a <ro<£ds Socrates does 
not include the philosophers and sophists. Plato is at great 
pains to distinguish between Socrates and all these, but does 
this in a wholly different connection. They were evidently 
not in the thought of Socrates when he canvassed the meaning 
of the god in pronouncing him a vo4>6s. The references and 
allusions to them, and there are many, are found in the portion 
of his defense, in which Socrates seeks to save himself from 
being confused in the minds of his accusers and of the public 
with the pretentious aspirants to the title of the <ro<t>6s. To 
Socrates their arrogance in laying claim to a title like this 
must have sufficed to exclude them from his field of view 
while he was in search of a <xo<£ds ; but Plato felt the need, 
nevertheless, of marking off the lines in such a way as to make 
clear the difference between them. 

But no definition could be complete in the Socratic sense 
which rested upon exclusion. The olma of anything, conse- 
quently of the <ro<f>6s, is defined positively by its function or 
purpose. The purpose and function of Socrates, as the <ro<£ds 
of god's election, is expressed in his divine calling and mission. 
Here we see the necessary connection of the two passages of 
the Apology, which, as we have said, furnish the clew to 
Plato's reading of his master's character. The nature of that 
mission cannot remain for a moment in doubt when one 
squarely faces the words of Plato. Socrates regarded himself 
as an instrument called in the providence of god to rouse his 
people from the supine slavery to the world and the flesh, to a 
sense of kinship with the divine and a life in keeping with the 
possession of a soul eternal and of infinite possibilities. This 
means, of course, that Socrates was not a philosopher, but a 
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preacher of righteousness and of religion. To be sure, the 
word preacher suggests erroneous connotations. Socrates did 
not appeal to the multitude, but to the individual soul ; but this 
is a question of method, not of aim. Believing as he did (and 
was he not right?) that all instruction, all communication of 
ideas and ideals, is dependent upon the active preparation of 
the learner, who thereby discovers or creates for himself the 
truth he would apprehend or the ideal he would conceive, he 
could have no recourse to a Nurnberger Trichter of whatever 
sort, but practiced the maeeutic of the Socratic method. The 
manner of his quest, the seemingly unfeeling probe of the 
elenchos, were but the missionary's Busspredigt preached to 
the sinner in the retirement of some nook to prepare his soul 
for the conception of the higher ideal which should form the 
basis of a new life. As the preacher does many things to win 
souls to the kingdom, so Socrates also followed many a tack, 
discussed many a theme, in pursuit of his mission. 

There is another point that should be considered. When in 
the Apology Socrates suggests that a fitting requital for his 
manner of life would be his maintenance in the prytaneum at 
public charges, and refers in deprecation to the reward of 
athletes, there can be no doubt that he had in mind the scorn- 
ful rebuke of Xenophanes, who asserted the superiority of his 
cro«£ta. This reminds one of the acts recounted of Jesus in the 
Gospels as performed that the scriptures might be fulfilled. 
Socrates in speaking as he does speaks as the representative 
of a tradition. Other points of the same general character 
are not wanting. One of the functions of the <xo<£ds was that 
of the prophet. The prophecies of Thales, Anaximander, 
Pherecydes, and Pythagoras attest the ideal. So also do the 
functions of the ' priests ' in the characterizations of the Indian 
sages, reflecting the fourth century's ideal of the o-o<£<fc, which 
are found in the historians of Alexander. Hence Socrates 
must possess mantic powers, as in his Saipoviov, in his prophetic 
dream in the Crito, and in his prophecy to the jurors at ' the 
sunset of life.' The crowds is a poet and a musician : so when 
Socrates dreams again and again that he is to practice /Mwawcij, 
lest he leave undone any of the things done by the o-o^ds, he 
versifies Aesop, and takes instruction in music of Damon and 
Connus. How much of this is historically true, how much 
was related of him merely that " the scriptures might be ful- 
filled ", we shall never know ; but the relation of these things 
to the ' Messianic ' conception of the Greeks, their ideal of the 
crowds, is obvious. In the same way Socrates links his own 
quest with another Messianic hero of the Greeks, when he 
likens his labors in the service of the god, to those of Heracles. 
Indeed, we shall never read the character of Socrates aright 
until we learn to read it in the light of the whole Greek tradi- 
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tion of the <xo<£ds, which is the Greek contribution to the 
' Messianic ' ideals of the nations. Nor must we forget the 
Aeschylean Prometheus, the physician who could not heal him- 
self, the martyred friend of man, who stubbornly clung to his 
conception of right, undismayed because immortal. The un- 
yielding determination of Socrates to do the right even unto 
martyrdom, inspired by the conviction that he too (his soul) 
was immortal, has much of the titanic in it, and was doubtless 
in part inspired by the same ideals, if not by the character of 
this other ideal crowds. 

It would carry us too far to dwell on the decisive influence 
of the character of Socrates on the subsequent career of the 
ideal crowds in Greek thought. Suffice it to say that the crowds 
of all the later schools presents in various refractions the 
ideal portrait of him as depicted by one or the other of his 
disciples. 

There is one more question of importance which must be 
answered before the character of the crowds, as seen in the 
Platonic reading of Socrates, can be fully appreciated. That 
is the precise relation of it to the ideals of the crowds embodied 
in the Ionian philosophers on the one hand and in Pythagoras 
on the other. To pursue this theme here would, however, 
lead us too far. The essential characteristics of the <ro<£ds, as 
represented by these types, have not yet been clearly set forth 
by any scholar, and the task is too serious to be undertaken in 
a sketch like this. Particularly in the case of Pythagoras the 
question arises again and again whether Socrates is the copy 
or the model, a question which only the most careful historical 
research can hope to answer. In the writings of Plato much 
is made of the opposition of Socrates to the Sophists, and this 
also constitutes a serious problem, since the o-o<£iotjjs purported 
to be a o-o<£ds, and the ideal of the Sophist must therefore be 
set into relation to the whole tradition of the <xo<£ds. That in 
the main the Sophist stands most closely related to the Ionian 
o-o^ds must be obvious even to the superficial observer ; whereas 
the Socrates of Plato's Apology finds his closest analogue in 
the Orphic religionist. Thus is raised anew the question as to 
the truth of the traditions which represent Socrates as the 
disciple of a Sophist, like Prodicus, of an Ionian, like Arche- 
laus, or of a Heraclitean, like Cratylus. And here one would 
have to consider the sketch of the development of Socrates 
given by Plato in the Phaedo. 

But I must now leave these questions for others or for 
another occasion. They are only indirectly concerned with 
Plato's Apology, but their bearing is obvious as is also the 
need of far more careful consideration of them than they have 
hitherto received. Only when the ideal of the crowds has been 
traced through the length of the Greek tradition can we hope 
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to interpret the life and character of Socrates and give to 
them their proper setting. In this endeavor one must begin 
with Plato's Apology, but the other dialogues of the great 
disciple must be brought into relation with it. 

W. A. Heidel. 

Wesleyan University. 



Oidipus. Geschichte eines poetischen Stoffs im griechischen 
Altertum. Von Carl Robert. Erster Band. Mit 72 
Abbildungen. 587 pp. Zweiter Band. Anmerkungen u. 
Register. Mit 17 Abbildungen. Pp. 203. Berlin, Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 191 5. 

My chief companion for the summer months of the current 
year — I had wellnigh said, ' the long vacation ' — was to have 
been Robert's Oidipus, and for edification and illumination I 
had chosen not unwisely. In his masterly hands the story of 
Oidipus, which most persons are fain to accept in the wonder- 
fully articulated version of Sophokles, has become an encyclo- 
paedia of mythology, a study of topography, a history of epic 
and dramatic composition, a gallery of vase-paintings. There 
are two volumes, and nearly 800 pp. When Henry James's 
Portrait of a Lady was on its winding way through the At- 
lantic Monthly, Aldrich, the editor of the Atlantic, is reported 
to have written to the author, ' Call you this a Portrait or a 
Panorama ? ' And a similar question rises to the lips when one 
surveys the number of pages. ' Call you this a Legend or a 
Library ? ' It is not so bad as Joel's book on Sokrates, but 
still not light summer reading. However, the table of con- 
tents justifies the amplitude and there is diversity enough to 
keep up the interest. I, Die Kultstatten des Oidipus — Eteonos- 
Sparta — Attika; II, Die Sphinx; III, Oidipus, Konig von 
Theben; IV, Eteokles u. Polyneikes u. der Bruderkrieg; V, 
Das Epos; VI, Das Drama; a) Die Thebanische Trilogie des 
Aischylos; b) Der erste Oidipus des Sophokles; c) Der 
Oidipus des Euripides; d) Die Antigone des Sophokles; 
e) Die Antigone des Euripides ; f) Die Phoinissen des Euri- 
pides ; g) Der zweite Oidipus des Sophokles ; VII, Oidipus bei 
den iibrigen Tragikern u. in der Paradoxographie ; VIII, Oidi- 
pus in der Mythographie. Beilagen : I, Die Aigiden ; II, Der 
Kolonos Hippios. 

Any one of these chapters would yield matter for a review 
by a specialist and I recognize the hopelessness of my original 
plan of doing for Robert what I have done for others and 
giving a summary of this monumental work. Summaries have 
their use as well as criticisms ; and monumental the work is 
in a double sense, for it is dedicated to the memory of Tycho 



